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scene of Rondon's former exploration, of which Roosevelt wrote that
it " was as remarkable as, and in its results even more important than,
any similar work undertaken elsewhere on the globe at or about
the same time." From Tapirapoan, on the river of that name, the
expedition started northwards across the Plan Alto, or " Highland
Wilderness," of Brazil. The route lay through the land inhabited by
Nhambiqueras, natives of the most primitive type. Both sexes were
naked, and "the men had holes pierced through the septum of the
nose and through the upper lip, and wore a straw through each hole."
DISCOVERING   THE   RIVER   OF   DOUBT
Some weeks later they struck an entirely unknown river, some
900 miles in length, which they named the River of Doubt. Using
seven dug-outs, they started down-stream. The rapids and whirlpools
proved particularly trying, necessitating exhausting portages, some
of considerable length. Roosevelt's son Kermit had a narrow escape.
His small canoe was caught in a whirlpool and carried over some
dangerous rapids. The canoe filled and turned turtle. One of the two
paddlers was pummelled to death on the boulders, but Kermit, breath-
less and half-drowned, managed to clutch an overhanging branch and,
with the help of the second paddler, scrambled ashore.
They followed the river for forty-seven days, meeting with all kinds
of adventures, here and there penetrating into the forest to collect
specimens of its wild life. They had trouble with Indians while their
own carriers suffered severely from festering sores set up by insect
bites. Sometimes their rate of progress did not exceed two miles a day.
At last they arrived at the mouth of the stream, utterly exhausted,
Roosevelt and his son suffering from the effects of fever and Rondon
laid up with an inflamed bruise. To their surprise and delight they
found the river flowed into the Madeira, one of the main tributaries
of the Amazon.
PERISHED   AT   THE   HANDS   OF   HOSTILE   TRIBES
In 1925 Colonel Fawcett, accompanied by his son Jack and another
Englishman, Raleigh Rimell, started out from Guyana, and disappeared
into the then unknown territory of the Xingu. He was led to under-
take this trip because of the rumours and legends concerning a strange
race of Indians who inhabited the depths of the primeval forest. Their
skin was said to be white; they had red hair and blue eyes. They
travelled and hunted by night and hid by day. There were also
rumours of wonderful old ruins and strange animals, of tracks huge
and unrecognized. Fables gather, of course, around unexplored places,
but we must not forget that the African pygmy and the okapi were for
long discredited.
Fawcett was last heard of from Bakairi, situated some distance to the
north of Cuyaha, in May, 1925. " Our journey has been no bed of
roses," he wrote. " We have cut our way through miles of